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More than a century had elapsed, after Co- 
lumbus had discovered the western continent, 
before any permanent settlement was made in 
North America. The first was the Colony of 
Virginia, in 1607, by the English; and in the 
next year the French planted the first colony 
in Canada. The English settlements were 
confined, for some time, to the vicinity of the 
coast; while the French gradually extended 
theirs up the St. Lawrence, and up on the 
lakes. 

It is not known that any white man ever ex- 
plored what is now called the western coun- 
try, until the year 1672, when a French mis- 
sionary, named Marquette, went from Mack- 
inaw, at which place his countrymen had es- 
tablished a post, two years before, by the 
way of the Wiscousin river, to the Mississip- 
pi. After having descended to the mouth of 
the Arkansas, and being satisfied, from its 
course, that the Mississippi discharged itself 
into the gulf of Mexico, he thought it impru- 
dent to proceed further, and returned to the 
mouth of the Illinois, which he ascended, and 
passed over to lake Michigan. After his re- 
turn he resided among the Indians, until his 
death in 1675, and his discoveries were lost 
sight of, until, in 1680, La Salle, command- 
ed a fort where Kingston now stands, at the 
foot of Lake Ontario, built a vessel on lake 
Erie, which he named the Griffin, and having 
sailed through the lakes, disembarked some- 
where near Chicago. Having sent back the 
vessel, which was never heard of afterwards, 
he crossed to the Mississippi, by the way of 
the Illinois river, and descended to the gulf 
of'Mexico, and from thence took passage to 
France. Sometime afterwards, he returned 
to the Mississippi, and in crossing over to- 
wards the lakes, by land, he was murdered by 
one of his own party, somewhere in Illinois. 
An account of the expedition was afterwards 
published by Father Hennepin, a missionary, 
who accompanied La Salle im his voyage.— 


ment established military posts on the lakes. 
Several settlements were made on the Missis- 
sippi, above the mouth of tiie Olio, and about 
the year 1735, one was made on the Wabash, 
at Vincennes. 

Very little notice was taken of the coun- 
try on the head waters of the Ohio, by either 
the French or English governments, until 
about the middle of the last century. Both 
parties claimed it, but neither took any steps 
to occupy it. The I'rench, upon good ground 
considered themselves as having the best right 
to it, because they had been the first to ex- 
plore it, and it was situated as a kind of con- 
necting link, between their possessions in Can- 
ada and Louisiana; but satisfied with travers- 
ing the country undisturbed by the English, 
they took no further steps to establish their 
claims, and made no other settlements in ad- 
dition to those on the Mississippi and Wa- 
bash. The English claim to the country was 
founded upon the royal charters to the differ- 
ent colonial governments, which included in 
their grants, all the country westward of the 
settlements on the Atlantic, within the same 
parallels of latitude, to the Pacific; but this 
claim like that of the French, was not carried 
into effect by any measures for the formal oc- 
cupation of the territory. About the year 
1749, however, both nations began ta be im- 
pressed with the importance of the country, 
and to prepare to establish their respective 
claims. In that year, the Governor general 
of Canada, sent a party to deposit medals at 
the mouths of rivers and other important pla- 
ces in the disputed territory, asserting the 
right of the king of Fraace to all the country 
watered by the river Ohio and its branches.— 
About the same time, a number of merchants 
and other persons of note in Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, and also in England, formed an asso- 
ciation under the name of the Ohio Compa- 


land on the waters of the Ohio together with 


He and his party probably saw nothing of| very extended privileges asa trading compa- 


what now constitutes the State of Ohio, un- 
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whom a post was established on one of the 
branches of the Great Miami river, which was 
the first known establishment made by white 
men within the bounds of the Ohio. This 
fort was taken in 1752, by the French, who 
carried the traders prisoners to Presq’ Isle, 
now Erie in Pennsylvania, at which place they 
had, shortly before that time, built a fort.— 
They also built a fort on the Allegheny, and 
began to pursue their design of establishing 
themselves in possession of the disputed 
country, with so much vigor, that the gev- 
ernments of Pennsylvania and Virginia be- 
came alarmed from their encroachments, and 
in 1753, George Washington was sent by 
Governor Dinwiddie, with a letter to the 
French commandant, remonstrating against 
their proceedings, as an infringement of the 
rights of the king of Great Britain. Tho 
French disregarded the remonstrance and in 
1754, built Fort Du Quesne, at the conflu- 
ence of the Allegheny and Monongahela, 
where Pittsburgh now stands. The war be- 
tween France and England then ensued; the 
French evacuated Fort Du Quesne in 1758; 
and in 1763, at the conclusion of peace, 
France surrendered Canada, and renounced 
all her claims to any part of country east of the 
Mississippi. 

Between the peace of 1763, and the com- 
mencement of the American revolution, the 
settlements were extended across the Moun- 
tains, into the western parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, but none were made in Ohio. 
Soon after the commencement of the war, 
questions were started with regard to the un- 
appropriated lands belonging to the different 
colonies; and in consequence of the different 
views of the subject taken in Congress, and 
by the government of Virginia, the Legisla- 
ture of that state passed a law to prevent set- 
tlements on the north-west side of the Ohio 
river, in order to obviate any difficulties or 
jealousies which might arise before the ques» 
In Congress, it 


from the British Gevernment, and the acqui- 
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the common exertions, and at the commén 
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they should belong to all the states in com- 
mon, and should become a fund out of which 
the expenses of their preservation might be re- 
imbursed. The sovereignty of the crown, 
and with it, the entire possessions and uncon- 
trolled influence of the crown, were said to 
have been transferred to the supreme power 
of the American commonwealth, which was 
the congress, and it would be unfair that any 
state should receive a larger share of those 
lands thanothers which contributed an equal 
amount towards their acquisition. Virginia 
resisted this claim on the ground that the ter- 
ritorial limits of the respective states must be 
the same that were prescribed and defined in 
their respective charters as colonies, by which 
alone their boundaries could be determined, 
and that to deprive any one state of a portion 
of her territury, would be a subversion of con- 
federation. She declared her willingness, 
however, to supply lands in her territory, on 
the north-west side of the Ohio river, without 
purchase money, to the troops on continental 
establishment of such states as had no unap- 
propriated lands for such purpose, provided 
the other states which had such lands would 
also contribute their proportions in the same 
manner. At length, after the subject had 
been much agitated, and had excited consid- 
erable jealousy and uneasiness, Virginia made 
a proposition to congress, and terms were fi- 
nally acceded to, in conformity with which, 
in 1784, she executed a deed of cession and 
surrendered tothe United States, all her ju- 
risdiction over the country north-west of the 
Ohio, retaining the right of soil to the district 
between the Little Miami river and the Scio- 


country, and to expel or destroy those who 
were endeavoring to effect it. A war ensued, 
in which the Kentuckians found the Indians 
on the north of the Ohio, their most danger- 
ous and determined enemies. Many of the 
events of this war may properly be considered 
asconstituting a partof the history of Ohio, 
which being at the time, inhabited by one of 
the hostile parties, was frequently the scone 
upon which those events occurred; for an 
irruption of the Indians into Kentucky was 
generally followed by an expedition against 
their towns in retaliation, and whatever injury 
was inflicted upon the party on one side of the 
river, it was revenged by them in reprisals up- 
on the other. 

One of the principal Indian towns in Ohio 
was Chillicothe, the Shawnese capital. It 
was situated upon the Little Miami river, be- 
ing the place now called Oldtown, between 
Xenia and the Yellow Springs. It was visit- 
ed in the year 1773, by captain Thomas Bul- 
litt, who was on his way down the Qhio river 
at the falls, with a party from Virginia, who 
intended to make surveys and settlements 
there. He knew that they claimed the coun- 
try where he wished to settle, as their hunt- 
ing ground, and that it would be important to 
procure their assent to the measure, rather 
than incur their hostility by what they would 
consideran intrusion. He, therefore, left his 
party on the river, and proceeded alone to 
Chillicothe, without sending any notice of his 
approach, and, without having been met or 
observed by any one, arrived at the town dis- 
playing a white flag as a token ofpeace. The 





to, for the remuneration of her own troops.— 
Her claim,uuder her charter, extended to the 
forty-first parallel of latitude, and all north of 
that line, within the boundaries of the present 
state of Ohio, was covered by the charter 
of Connecticut, by which state the rights of 
jurisdiction and soil were surrendered to the 
general government, in 1786, with the excep- 
tion of the district known as the Western Re- 
serve, the jurisdiction of which was also ce- 
ded in 1800, the right of soil being retained. 
In this manner the territory became the pro- 
perty and care of the general government. 
While the settlement of the country on the 
north side of the Ohio river was thus prevent- 
ed and delayed, Daniel Boon, and those who 
followed him were establishing themselves in 
Kentucky. That country, when first visited 
by these adventurers, was not inhabited by 
the Indians, but was a kind of common hunt- 
ing ground, to which the tribes to the north 
and south of it resorted in pursuit of game, 
and which was frequently the scene of their 
battles when hastile parties happened to meet. 
The Indians were not at that time in a state 
of determined hostility towards the whites; 


‘but they soon began to consider them as in- 


truders, and to be alarmed at their advance- 
ment into their country, and encroachment 
upon their hunting grounds, the certain conse- 
quence of which they saw, would be the destruc- 
tion and dispersion of the game upon which 
they placed so much reliance for their subsist- 
ence. They soon, therefore, showed a de- 
termination to oppose the occupation of the 


inhabitants were surprised at the sudden ap- 
pearance of a stranger among them, in the 
character of an ambassador, and gathered 
around him. They asked him what news he 
brought—where he came from—and why, if 
he wasan ambassador, he had not sent a run- 
ner before him to give notice of his approach? 
He answered that he had no bad news—that 
he had come from the Long Knife, which was 
the common appellation of the Virginians 
among the Indians, and that his business was, 
as the white men and red men were at peace, 
tohave a talk with his brothers about living 
on the other side of the Ohio. He told them 
he had sent no runner, because he had none 
swifter than himself, and could not have wait- 
ed his return if he had one. He ended by a 
question after their own manner; whether, if 
one of them killed a deer and was very hun- 
gry, he would send his squaw to the town to 
tell the news, and not eat until she returned? 
This idea pleased the Indians, and he was ta- 
ken to their principal wigwam and regaled 
with venison; afier which, the warriors were 
convened, and he addressed them in a speech 
in whieh he told them of his desire to settle 
upon the other side of the river and cultivate 
the land, which he declared would not inter- 
fere with their hunting and trapping, ang 
expressed his wishes that they should live to- 
gether as brothers and friends. The Indians 
after a consultation among themselves, re- 
turned hima favorable answer, consenting to 
his proposed settlement, and professing their 





satisfaction at his promises not to disturb 


them in their hunting. The matter being set- 


tled to the mutual satisfaction of both parties, 
captain Bullitt took his leave and returned to 
his party on the rwer, with whom he proceed- 
ed to the falls, where they selected and sur- 
veyed their lands. They then returned to 
Virginia, in order to make the necessary pre- 
parations for commencing their settlements 
permanently, but Bullitt died before that ob- 
ject was accomplished. 

Notwithstanding the pacific disposition of 
the Indians at the time of Bullitt’s’ visit to 
them, it was not long until they evinced one 
entirely different. Early in the next year, 
some white men murdered the family of Lo- 
gan, upon the Ohio, near the mouth of 
the Kenawha; and about the same time, the 
Indians began to be alarmed at the increasing 
numbers of adventurers into Kentucky. At 
length they attacked and routed the survey- 
ors who were engaged in selecting and loca- 
ting laads, some of whom were killed, and oth- 
ers forced to return to Virginia, and at the 
same time a general war ensued along the 
frontiers upon the head waters of the Ohio 
and Kenawha. To put a decisive check to 
the aggressions of the Indians in that quarter, 
an army was raised in Virginia, of upwards of 
three thousand men, one division of which, 
amounting to about one thousand five hun- 
dred, under the command of Col. Andrew 
Lewis, was despatched to the mouth of the 
Kenawha, while the other, under the com- 
mand of governor Dunmore, directed its 
course to a higher point on the Ohio. ‘lhe 
division under Colonel Lewis, on arriving 
at the mouth of the Kenawha, was attacked 
in the point formed by its junction with the 
Ohio, by an equal body of Indians, consisting 
of Shawnese, Delawares, Mingoes, and 'Ta- 
was. ‘The battle commenced at sunsise, on 
the tenth of October, 1774, and lasted until 
sunset, when the whites were left in posses- 
sion of the field by the retreat of the enemy; 
having had fifty-three men killed, and about 
ninety wounded. On the evening after the 
fight, an express arrived from the governor, 
who was ignorant of the battle which had oc- 
curred, wath orders to colonel Lewis’ divis- 
ion to join that under the command of the 
governor, in the neighborhood ofthe Shawnese 
towns. Colonel Lewis accordingly crossed 
the Ohio, and was proceeding according to 
his orders, when he was met by another ex- 
press, with the information that a treaty had 
been concluded with the Indians, who had for- 
ever ceded all their lands south of the Ohio 
river to the whites. It wasat that treaty that 
governor Dunmore received the celebrated 
speech from Logan, the chief of the Mingoes, 
justifying the part he had taken in the war, 


his family by colonel Cresap, which he had 
determined to revenge. 

The treaty made by lord Dunmore did not 
secure the adventurers in Kentucky from the 
further hostility of the Indians, who continu- 
ed to infest the countty murdering’ or carry- 


power without regard to age or sex. The 
white people shut themselves up in garrisons, 





but being obliged to depend for subsistanee, 
ina great degree upon the game in the woods, 
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every attempt to procure it, was attended with 
the risk of life or liberty. Their enemies 


_ were constantly prowling and lurking about 


the forts, so that no one could feel secure in 
leaving their walls; and sometimes the Indi- 
ans appeared before them in considerable 
numbers, and held them ina state of siege for 
several days, making determined efforts for 
their destruction. “After the revolutionary 
war commenced, the hostility of the savages 
was excited and increased by the British, 
who occupied the posts on the lakes. It was 
thought that no measure Could be more effec- 
tual in bringing the colonies into subjection, 
than that of inflicting upon their long-extend- 

ed frontier, all the miseries and horrors of a 
bloody and unrelenting Indian warfare. To 
make this more terrible the Indians were 
incited by rewards forall the scalps they could 
take, at the same time that they were remind- 

ed of the necessity of making every exertion 
for the destruction of the white people whose 
encroachments were depriving them of their 
homes and hunting grounds. The British 
were not content, however, with merely inci- 
ting the Indians but frequently joined them in 
their incursions, and aided them by their ex- 
perience, in a different mode of warfare from 
that to which they were accustomed; and 
these combinations were frequently more for- 
midable to the Americans than invasions by 
much larger bodies of Indians, would have 
been, if not aided by their civilized allies.— 
The Kentuckians were, of course, peculiarly 
exposed to all these attacke. ‘They were in 
the midst of their enemies, and beyond the 
efficient aid of their friends. 

In the year 1777, the settlements in Ken- 
tucky, were only three in number—Boones- 
borough, Harrodsburgh, and Logan’s station. 
In that year the Indians made most determin- 
ed efforts to destroy the whole of them—be- 
seiging Harrodsburgh once, and each of the 
other stations twice, without effect, however, 
although the garrisons were reduced to great 
extremities. 

In February 1778, Daniel Boon was hunt- 
ing for the purpose of supplying a party who 
were making salt at the Lower Blue Licks, 
when he fellin with a party of Indians, amount- 
ing to upwards of one hundred on their way 
‘to attack Boonesborough. Being unable to 
escape, he gave himself up, and also entered 
into a capitulation for the men who were ma- 
king salt at the Licks, by which twenty seven 
of them became prisoners. 

The Indians elated with their success, re- 
turned home in great triumph, instead of car- 
rying their meditated attack upon Boonesbor- 
ough into effect. Boon and his companions 
were taken to Chillicothe on the Little Mi- 
ami, from whence he and ten others were ta- 
ken to Detroit, in March. ‘he commandant, 
governor Hamilton, wished to ransom Boon, 
but the Indians would not agreeto it. They 
had conceived a liking for him and determin- 
ed to adopt him; and accordingly they soon 
returned with him to Chillicothe; leaving his 
ten companions behind at Detroit. He was 
there adopted into one of the principal fami- 
lies and became a great favorite in conse- 
quence of his skill in the use of the rifle, and 





his judicious conduct in not letting his supe- 
riority be too visible. In June, he was sent 
with a party to the Scioto salt springs to make 
salt. When they returned to Chillicothe he 
found four hundred and fifty warriors assem- 
bled there, armed and painted and just on the 
eve of marching to attack Boonesborough.— 
The imminent ‘danger to his friends, and the 
almost certainty of the capture of the place, if 
surprised unprepared, determined him to es- 
cape and give them w arndng of the impending | 
attack at the hazard of his life. C meealing 

a single meal of victuals in his blanket he | 
went out, as if to hunt as he was permitted 
to do, and. shaping his course to Boonesbor- | 
ough, arrived there in about four days having | 
in that time travelled one hundred and sixty 
miles, not even taking time to kill an animal 
for food. On his arrival, he found the place 
in a bad state of defence, but no time was lost 
until the proper arrangements were made for 


consequence of the escape of Boon, delayed 
their expedition for about three weeks. Hav- 
ing learned their determination to postpone 
their invasion from a prisoner who escaped 
from them soon after Boon left them, Boon 
started with nineteen other men, to attack a 
town on Paint creek, which also bore the 
name of Chillicothe, and is now, like its 
namesake on the little Miami,called Oldtown. 
On arriving within about four miles of the 
place, they met a party of thirty Indians who 
were on their way to join the grand army on 
their march against Boonesborough. When 
the parties approached eaci other, Simon 
Kenton, whose name is almost as celebrated 
in the annals of Kentucky, as that of Daniel 
Boon himself, and who now (1833,) resides 
in Logan county, Ohio, was some distance in 
advance of Boon’s party, acting in the capa- 
city of a spy. Hearing a loud laugh in a 
thicket in front, he concealed himself behind 
a tree, and had just taken his station, when he 
saw two Indians upon one horse, coming to- 
wards him, talking and laughing in fine hu- 
mor. When they had approached sufficiently 
near, he aimed at the breast of the foremost 
and fired. The ball passed through the Indi- 
an, killing him, and wounding the other.— 
Kenton immediately rushed up to tomahawk 
the wounded one, when hearing a rustling in 
the bushes, he turned around and saw two 
others aiming their rifles at him; and as he 
sprung aside, the balls whistled by his ears. 
.4He flew to the nearest tree for shelter, and in 
a moment saw about a dozen more of the ene- 
my approaching; but at that critical juncture, 
the Kentuckians came up, and the Indians 
}were svon put to flight, leaving the one that 
Kenton had killed upon the ground, two of 
those who fled being wounded. After the rout 
of the enemy, Boon sent a couple of spies to 
reconnoitre the town, which was found entire- 
ly evacuated. Concluding from this circum- 
stance that the Indian force must be on its 
way to the attack of Boonesborough he was 
aware of the danger of its reaching the place 
before his return, and the party therefore 
marched day and night in order to regain the 
fort in time. On the sixth day of August. 
they fell upon the trail of the enemy’s main 
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body, and taking a circuit to avoid th em ar- 
rived at the fort on the seve nth, while the ene- 
my did not arrive until the eighth. The gar- 
rison did not amount to more than fifty men, 
while the Indians numbered between five and 
seven hundred, and were led by a captain in 
ithe British service from Can: ida, named Du 
Quesne. The fort being surrounded, the 
garrison was summoned to surrender, in the 
‘name of the king of England. Boon demand- 
jed two days to consider the subject, and im- 
mediately called a council of all the men in 
the fort who unanimously resolved to defend 
themselves to the last extremity. Keeping 
their determination secret they privately col- 
lected their cattle and horses within the fort, 
and employed the time in strengthening their 
defences until the two days had expired, 
|when their answer was given. Du Quesne 
on receiving their refusal to surrender, still 
| pressed upon them the advantages of a treaty 
and made further proposals. The negotia- 
tions were continued for another day, and 
some terms were agreed upon and a treaty was 
signed; but the whole proceeding was only a 
stratagem on the part of the enemy, to get 
Boon and some more of the garrison into their 
power. ‘The treaty was concluded about sixty 
yards from the gate of the fort, and after it 
was signed, two Indians approached each 
white man under pretence of shaking hands 
with him, and seizing him attempted to drag 
him off asa prisoner. They all extricated 
themselves, however, and ran towards the 
fort, and the garrison opening an instant fire 
upon their pursuers enabled them to reach the 
gate in safety with the exception of one who 
was wounded. The fort was then vigorously 
attacked and the seige was kept up for nine 
days, during which time the enemy made nv- 
merous attempts to set the cabins on fire, and 
also to undermine the wall of the fort, but be- 
ing unsuccessful at length abandoned their ob- 
ject and returned home with the loss of thirty- 
seven killed,and a considerable number woun- 
ded. The Kentuckians had two killed and 
four wounded.— West. Month. Magazine. J. 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, 
And Western Gasette of Literature & Science. 


By an advertisement in the Jast No. of the Cin- 
cinnati Mirror, we learn that, at the commenee- 
ment of the Third Volume, that exeellent pe ri- 
odical is to be “‘enlarged, impreved, and pub 
lished weekly,” with the additional title of ‘Wes 
tern Gazette of Literature and Science. To be 
edited by William D. Gallagher and Thoma: H. 
Shreve. Among the contributors to the Mirror, 
the editers mention the names of Mrs. Julia L. 
Dument, whose talents for Tale-writing are well 
known ,--and Otway Curry, Harvey D. Little, 
and Jno. B. Dillon, whose contributions to the 
Poetical department of that paper, are already 
familiar to all true lovers of Poetry in the West. 

Besides the weekly paper, the Mirror will be 
continued Semi-monthly, as heretofore, enlarged 
to the Super Royal size. Price of the Weekly 
paper, $2 50---of the Semi-monthly, $1 25, in 
advance. . 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. rejoicing! Let me never wander from thee] thought, alittle fluttered, aware of my errand; 
wees again! My heart breaks with thankfulness! |of the heavy task she had undertaken. I ap- 
THE MAGDALEN. famthine! Do with me as thou wilt.’ prize the reader at once, that I fear I cangive 


From the Diary of a Physician. 
(CONTINUED.) 


The next evening convinced me I had act- 
edimprudently in suffering her to enter into 
any conversation on topics so harrowing to 
the spirit. I found she had passed a very 
restless disturbed night; and one or two pain- 
ful symptoms re-appeared during the day. 1 
resolved, for a long time, to come, to interdict 
any but medical topics; at least, till she could 
better sustain excitement. Acting on this 
principle, little of interest transpired during 
any of the almost daily visits I paid her for the 
long period of eleven weeks. I persevered 
in the most anxious efforts, which i also en- 
joined on all about her, to supply her mind 
with cheerful topics, in the shape, chiefly, of 
works of innocent entertainment, chess, sew- 
ing, &c. &c.; any thing, in short, that could 
give her mind somothing to prey upon instead 
of itself. 

But let me here make devout and thankful 
mention of the inestimable support and com- 
fort she received in the offices of that best, 
nay, that only solace of the bed of sickness 
and death—Renicion. Let me also bear 
testimony here to the honorable and unweari- 
ed exertions made in her behalf by the intelli- 
gent pious chaplain of the institution. If he 
be now alive, and I have no reason for suppos- 
ing he is not, I know he will feel that satisfac- 
tion in reflecting upon the services this nar- 
rative must call to his reeollection, if he see 
it, which not even the most flattering and pub- 
lic acknowledgement can supply tohim. He 
watched over her witha truly pastoral care, an 
untiring zeal that found its reward in bring- 
ing her to a full sense of her mournful condi- 
tion, and in softening her heart to the hallow- 
ing and glorious influences of Christianity. 
He was at her bedside almost every other day, 
during the long interval I have mentioned.— 
She several times received the sacrament; and 
though she was more than once unexpectedly 
brought to the very margin of the grave, her 
confidence, was not shaken. Truly in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘a new heart was given 
unto her.’ On one occasion of her receiving 
the sacrament, which she did with all the con- 
trition and humility of Mary Magdalen of old, 
I heard from Mr. W—— that she was over- 
ceme, poor girl, so that, in the very act of ta- 
king the cup into her hand, she burst out into 
hysteric weeping. ‘The excitement increased 
—he described her features as wearing an 
expression of all but sublimity; and she pres- 
ently burst into a strain of the most touching 
and passionate eloquence. 

‘O Savior of the world, she exclaimed, her 
hands clasped in an attitude of devotion, and 
her eyes fixed upward, ‘for my polluted lips 
to kias thy blessed feet! that thou shouldst 
not suffer me to wash them with my tears!— 
Oh, to stand behind thee, to hear thee forgive 
mo all! Yes, to hear thee speak! To feel 
that thou: hast changed me! Thou hast gone 
mto the wilderness; thou hast sought out the 
lost sheep, and brought him home with thee 





Nor were such expressions as these the 
outpourings of mere delirium—rant, uttered 
in a transient fit of enthusiasm—but indica- 
tions of a permanently altered state of feeling. 
Surely, callitwhat you will—enthusiasm, de- 
lirium, rant, canting—if it produce such ef- 
fects as these, it must be blessed beyond all 
description; and, I’ather of the spirits of all 
flesh! vouchsafe unto me, when in the awful 
agonies of passing from time into eternity— 
into thy presence—oh, wilt thou vouchsafe to 
ME such enthusiasm, stich delirium! 

The little attention my wife paid Miss Ed- 
wards in calling with me tosce her, and send- 
ing her, from time to time, such delicacies as 
her circumstances required, called forth the 
most enthusiastic expressions of gratitude.— 
My pen can do no justice to the recollections 
that force themselves upon me, of her constant, 
overwhelming thankfulness—of the peace and 
cheerfulness she diffused around her, by the 
unwavering serenity and resignation with 
which she bore her sufferings. She persisted 
in expressing her conviction that she should 
not recover; that she was being carried gent- 
ly, not flung with headlong horror, into eterni- 
ty. Ifevera gloomy shadow would pass over 
her mind, and blanch her features, it was 
when her mind suddenly reverted to the dread- 
ful scenes from which she had been so provi- 
dentially rescued. The captive could not 
look back with wilder affright upon the tor- 
tures of the Inquisition, from which he was 
flying in unexpected escape, his limbs yet 
quivering with recollections of the rack! 

It was an evening in March, in the ensuing 
year, that was appointed by Miss Edwards for 
communicating to me the particulars of her 
history—of her sufferings and her shame.— 
She shrunk from the dreadful task—self-im- 
posed though it was—saying, the only satis- 
faction she should experience in telling it, 
would be a feeling that it was in the nature of 
an expiation of her guilt. I had promised the 
preceding day to spend a long evening with 
her, for the purpose of hearing her story. I 
arrived about half past six o’clock, and the 
nurse, according to her instructions, immedi- 
ately retired. 

I wish the reader could have seen Miss Ed- 
wards as Isaw her on that evening! She re- 
clined, propped up by pillows, upon a couch, 
that had been ordered for her, and which was 
drawn near the fire. In the beautiful Jan- 
guage of Sterne, ‘affliction had touched her 
appearance with something that was unearth- 
ly.’ Her raven-black hair was parted with 
perfect simplicity, upon her pale forehead; 
and the expression of her full dark eyes, to- 
gether with that of her pallid wasted features, 
and the slender, finely-chiselled fingers of the 
left hand, which was spread open upon her 
bosom, reminded me forcibly of a picture of 
the Madonna, by one of the greatest old paint- 
ers. I defy any person to have seen that un- 
fortunate girl’s face, even in total ignorance 
ofher history, and ever to have forgotten it— 
On my entering the room, she laid aside a 
book she had been reading, and seemed, I 





him but a very imperfect account of the deep- 
ly interesting narrative which I received from 
Miss Edwards’ lips. I did not commit it to 
paper till about a week after [ had heard it, 
circumstances prevented my doing it earlier. 
I have, however, endeavored to preserve, 
throughout, as much of her peculiar turns of 
expression—sometimes very solicitous—as 
possible. 


‘Doctor,’ said she,*speaking faintly at first, . 


‘how I have longed for,and yet dreaded this 
day!’ She paused, unable to proceed. I 
rung fora glass of wine and water; and after 
she had taken a little her agitation gradually 
subsided. : 

‘Take time, Eleanor,’ said I, gently —‘don’t 
hurry yourself.—Don’t tell me a syllable more 
than is perfectly agreeable to yourself. Be- 
lieve me-—believe me, I have no impertinent 
curiosity, though I do feel a profound inter- 
est in what you are going to tell me.’ 

She sighed deeply. 

‘But, Doctor, the blessed Scriptures say 
that if we confess our sins’—the poor girl’s 
voice again faltered, and she burst into tears. 
I was affected and embarrassed—so much so, 
that I hesitated whether or not I should allow 
her to go on. 

‘Forgive me, Doctor,’ she once more re- 
sumed, ‘if I am shocked at finding myself 
beginning my bitter and disgraceful history. 
Ido it in the spirit of a most humble confes- 
sion of my errors. 
though it may make you hate the poor fallen 
creature that is talking to you. But I know 
my days on earth are numbered.’ 

‘Eleanor!’ Don’t say so; I assure you have 
great hopes.’ 

‘Doctor,—forgive me,’ said she emphati- 
cally, waving her arm with a serious air, ‘I do 
not doubt your skill; but I shall never recover; 
and if it be the willof God, I would a thou- 
sand times rather die than live!—Oh, Doctor! 
I find I must begin with the time when you 
saw me both happy and virtuous, living with 
my mother. How little did I then think of 
what was before me!—how differently you 
were hereafter to sce me! Perhaps I need 
scarcely tell you that my heart in those days 
was rank with pride—a pride that aided in 
my ruin! My poor mother has often, I dare 
say, told you of the circumstances which led 


her to seek a livelihood by keeping a board- - 


ing house at asummer watering-place. I en- 
quired the change of circumstances; my mo- 
ther reconciled herself to them—and a thou- 
sand times strove, but in vain, to bend the 
stubborn heart of her daughter into acquies- 
ence with the will of providence. I conceal- 
ed my rebellious feelings, however, out of 
pity to her; but they ofien choked me! They 
said, Doctor, that at that time I was beautiful. 
Yes, Doctor, look at me now,’ said she with 
a bitter smile, ‘and think that I was once call- 
ed beautiful !—Beautiful?—Oh! that this face 
had been the ugliest of the ugly—fright- 
ful enough to scare off the Serpent!— 
But Heaven is wise' Iam not vain enough 


to hesitate about owning that I saw how mucb . 
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Iwas admired—and admired sometimes in 
quarters that made my pulse beat high with 
ambitious hopes~—hopes framed in folly, and 
tobe, I need hardly say, bitterly disappointed. 
] read daily in the hateful novels which helped 
to unsettle my principles, of beauty alone pro- 
curing what are called high marriages; and 
would you believe, Doctor—foolish girl that 
I was—I did not despair of becoming myself 
the wife of a man of rank—-of wearing a coro- 
net upon my brow!—Oh! my guilty heart 
aches, to think of the many worthy and ad- 
mirable young men who honored me with 
proposals that I spurned with scorn—with in- 
solence. If reason—if common sense had 
guided me—had I rather listened to the will 
of Heaven, uttered through the gentle remon- 
strances and instructions of my poor mother— 
Imight have been, to this hour, a blooming 
branch upon the tree of society, and not a 
withered bough soon to fall off—but not—oh, 
no, my gracious God and F'ather!—not into 
the burning! exclaimed Miss Edwards, her 
voice faltering and her eyes lifted up towards 
Heaven with a kind of awful hope—‘i need 
not weary you with describing the very many 
little flattering adventures I met with; and 
which, alas! I met with too often to allow of 
the common duties of life beimg tolerable to 
me. Your lady, Doctor, in happier times, 
would listen to them, and warn me not to be 
led away by them. 
* * % * * * 

‘But let me come at once to the commence- 
ment of my woes. You may recollect the 
pleasant banks of the 2? Oh, the happy 
hours that I have spent there! } was walking, 
one Sunday evening, along the river side, 
reading some book—I now forget what—when 
I almost stumbled against a gentleman who 
was similarly engaged—he started back a step 
or two—looked at me earnestly for a moment 
—and, taking off his hat, with a high bred air, 
begged my pardon. He looked so hard at me, 
that I began io fancy he knew me. I colored 
—and my heart beat so quick and hard, that 
I could hardly breathe; for I should, indeed 
have been blind not to see that my appearance 
struck him; how his affected me, let the re- 
mainder of my life from that hour tell the sighs 
and groans of anguish! He was the hand- 
somest man I think I have ever seen. He 
seemed about thirty years old. There was 
something about his face that I cannot ex- 
press; and his veice was soft—his manners 
were kind and dignified. Indeed, indeed, it 
was the hour of fate to me! He said sorite- 
thing about ‘blaming not each other for the 
interruption we had experienced, but the au- 
thors, whose works kept us so intently en- 
gaged,’ in such a gentle tone, and his dark 
eyes looking at me so mildly, that I could not 
help listening to him, and feeling pleased that 
he epoke to me. I begged that he would not 
blame himself, and said he had done nothing 
to apologize for. He said not another word 
on the subject, but bowed respectfully, and 
talked about the beautiful evening—the si- 
lence—the scanery—and in such jangnage! 
80 glowingly, so animated, so descriptive, that 
I thought he must be a poet. All the while 
be was speaking, there was 8 diffident dis- 








tance about him—a sort of fear lest he was 
displeasing me, that charmed me beyond what 
I could express, and kept me rooted to the 
spot before him. 


‘<T presume, madam, as you are so fond of 


waterside scenery,’ said he, ‘you often spend 
yourevenings in this way?” 
‘I replied that I often certainly found my way 

there.’ 

‘Well, ma’am,’ said he with a smile, ‘1 
hope you will enjoy this lovely evening.’ 

‘With this he took off his hat, bowed very 
low, and passedon. Ifhe had but known how 
sorry I was to see him leave me! I felt fas- 
cinated. I could not help looking behind me 
to see him, and, to be sure, caught him also 
looking towards me. I would have given the 
world for a decent pretence for bringing him 
to me again! My heart beat—iny thoughts 
wandered too much, to admit of my reading 
any more;sol closed my book, sate down on 
the white roots of a great tree that overshad- 
owed the river, and thought of nothing but 
this strange gentleman. I wondered who he 
was—for I had never seen him before in the 
place, and teased myself with speculation as 
to whether he really felt towards me any thing 
further than towards a mere stranger. I went 
home. I sate down to the piano, where I be- 
gan twenty different things, but could finish 
none of them. My mother wished me to 
write a letter for her; I obeyed, but made so 
many mistakes, that she got angry, and wrote 
it herselfafter all. All night long did I think 
of this fascinating stranger. His soft voice 
was perpetually whispering in my ear; his 
bright piercing eyes were always looking at 
me. lawoke almost every half hour, and be- 
gan to think I must be surely, as they say, be- 
witched. I got quite alarmed at finding my- 
self so carried away by my feelings. Can 
you believe allthis? You may call it love at 
first sight—any thing you choose. Would to 
Heaven it had been hatred at first sight!— 
That evening fixed a spell upon me. i was 
drivenon I do not know how. I could not 
help taking a walk the next evening. It was 
nonesense—but I must needs take my book 
with me. My heart beat thick whenever I 
saw the figure of a gentleman at a distance; 
but I was disappointed, for he whom I looked 
for did not come that evening. ‘The next 
evening, and the one after that, foolish women 
that I was!—did I repair with a fluttering 
heart to the same spot—but in vain—the 
stranger did not make his appearance. On 
the Sunday evening, however, I unexpectedly 
met him, arm in arm with another gentleman. 
Gracious Heaven! how pale and languid he 
looked—and his right arm in a sling! He 
bowed—smiled rather pensively at me—co- 
lored a little I thought—and passed me. I 
found soon afterwards, that a duel had been 
fought in the immediate neighborhood on the 
Tuesday before the day but one after the 
meeting 1 have described, between a Lord 
and Captain ——, in which the latter 
was wounded in the arm. Yes—then there 
could be no doubt—it was Captain 
whom I had talked to. And he had been in 
a duel! Oh, Doctor, I dropped the newspa- 
per which told me the circumstance. . I trem- 
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bled—I felt agitated, as if le had been, not 
a stranger, buta relative. ‘There was no con- 
cealing the truth from myself. I felt sick and 
faint at the thought of the danger he had been 
exposed to; and such an iaterest in him alto- 
gether, as I could not describe. Doctor— 
fool, wretched, weak fool that | was—already 
I loved him. Yes, an utter stranger—one 
who had never given mea look or word be- 
yond the commonest complaisance! ‘The 
absurd notions I had got from novels came in- 
to my head. I thought of fate, and that it 
wes possible our feelings were mutual—with 
much more nonesense of the same sort. I 
was bewildered all day—and told my mother 
I felt poorly. Poor, good, deceived mother! 
She was for having advice for me! 

‘Two or three evenings after, we met again. 
My heart melted to see his pale features, his 
languid air. Somehow or other—I forgot 
how—we got again into conversation; and I 
at once taxed him with having fought a duel. 
What—oh what could have prompted me?— 
He blushed, and looked quickly at me, with 
surprise, but not displeasure; saying, ina low 
tone, something or another about his ‘pride at 
being an object of my sympathy.’ Doctor 
,Ican but again and again ask you to 
bear with me in the history of my guiltand 
folly! Before we parted, I was actually im- 
prudent enough to accepthis arm. We often 
met at that spot aftewards, and by appoint- 
ment. I was enchanted with my new com- 
panion, there was something so elegant, so 
fashionable,so refined about him. I found 
he was an officer in a regiment of cavalry, and 
staying at on account of ill health. He 
must have been blind, indeed, not to have 
seen that I doated—yes, sigl, Doctor!—that 
I doated on him; but when [ was one evening 
infatuated, mad enough, to beg liim not to ap- 
pear to know me, if he should happen to meet 
me walking with my mother, or any one else, 
you wi!l surely believe that I must have been 
possessed by Satan. ‘The moment the fatal 
words were out of my mouth, I snatched my 
arm out of his, started back, and turned very 
pale‘and faint. Iam sure | must—for he in- 
stantly asked me with alarin if I was ill. Ill! 
I was ready to sink into the earth out of his 
sight! His winning ways, however, soon 
made me forget all—forget even, alas, alas! 
that I now stood fatally committed te him!— 
When I returned home, felt oppressed with a 
guilty consciousness of what I had done. I 
could not look my mother inthe face. I felt 
stupified at recollecting what I had said, but 
with great effort concealed ail from mother. 
It is needless to say, that after this captain 
and I met on the footing of jovers; | ex- 
pecting him, on each occasion, to propose war- 
riage; and he walked by my side, talking ina 
strain that set my soul on fire with passionate 
admiration for him. What a charming, what 
a delightful companion! Forgetting, for a 
moment, all the nonesense of novels, | felt I 
could have adored him, and made him my 
husband, had he been the poorest of the poor! 
When he was not with me, he would write 
me sometimes two or three letters a day—and 
such letters!’ If you—even you, had seen 
them, you would. have owned how unequal 
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was the struggle! At length I felt piqued at | 
his hesitation, in not saying something deci- | 
sive and satisfactory on the subject that was | 
nearest my heart; but on the very morning I | 
thought | had made up my mind to tell him | 
we must part, for that I should get myself talk- | 
ed of in the town, and alarm my mother—he | 
saved me all further anxiety, by telling me, in| 
enthusiastic terms, that he felt he could not | 
live without me, and asked me if I had any ob- 
jection to a priv ate marriage; adding, that his | 
father was a haughty, selfish man, and all the 
other falsehoods that have ruined—and alas, 
alas! will yet ruin, so many wretched girls! | 
Woe, woe, woe is me that I listened to them— | 
that I believed all—that, indeed, Captain 
could have scarce said any thing I would 
not have believed! I must have been, alas! 
given over to destruction not to understand— 
never Once to reflect on the circumstance of 
his refusal ever to come to our house to see my 





ster—monster—perfidious creature that I was! 
I chose the first night that my mother and I 
had been separated for years—the time when 
she had left all in my charge—to forsake her 
and home, to elope at midnight, with my de- 
stroyer in a coach and four for Gretna Green! 
We set off—oh that horrible night—that’ 
Here Miss Edwards turned suddenly deadly 
pale. Her manner had for some time shown 
increasing agitation, though she spoke with 
undiminished energy till she uttered the last 
words, 





‘I cannot suffer you to proceed any farther | 


this evening, Eleanor,’ said I, forcing on her 
some wine and water, ‘your efforts have ex- 
hausted you!” 

She nodded, and attempted to speak, but 
her voice failed her. 

‘To-morrow shail I come, if you find yourself 
better?? She nodded acquiescence. I called 
in the nurse immediately, ordered some little 


mother, or allow me to breathe a hint about{quiecting medicine for Miss Edwards, and left 


what had passed between us! Alas, had but 
a daughter’s heart glowed with a thousandth 
part of love towards her mother, with which 
that mother’s yearned towards her—a mo- 
ment’s sigh—an instant’s confidence—would 
have broken the charm—would have set me 
free frown the spoiler! ‘I must keep my old 
father in the dark about this matter, as you 
your mother, Eleanor,’ said he, ‘till the mar- 
riage is over, and then they cannot help them- 
selves!’ He talked to me in this strain for 
nearly a month; for my better angel helped 
me to fight againsthim so long—flashing inces- 
eantly before me the figure of my poor, pre- 
cious, heart-broken mother—and | refused to 
listen to his proposals. But at last he pre- 
vailed. He talked me to death on the sub- 
ject; persuaded me, that if I would elope, I 
could leave a letter, telling my mother how 
soon she would see me the wife of Captain 
: and at last began to think the same 





way. 

‘Dear, dear Captain ! How much I 
am trusting to you! said I, one night, weep- 
ing, afterhe had wrung a reluctant consent 
from me. ‘Oh, don’t, don’t bring down ‘my 
mother’s groy hairs with sorrow to the grave! 

‘My dear, dear, good girl!’ he exclaimed, 
folding me fondly in his arms, and kissirg me 
in a sort of transport. I felt then confident of 
my safety! ‘That very evening did I write the 
proposed letter to my mother, telling her of 
ell. Ob how I tried to crowd my whole heart 
into every word! My color went and came, 
—my knees shook—-my hands trembled—my 
bead swam round—l! felt celd and hot by 
turns. I got the letter written, however, and 
stepped into bed—a slepless one you may im- 
agine. 

That night—that very night—I dreamed a 
dream that might have saved ine: that I look- 
ed ont of bed, and saw a beautiful but veno- 
mous snake gliding about under the chest 
drawers, near the windows. It shoeked mine 
as | yazed suddenly at it, but I did not once 
think of Captain Alas, I have since! 

‘The next day, my injured, unsuspecting 
mother had fixed for paying a visit to a friend 








the nurse to prepare her for bed. 

I have omitted much that she told me— 
much that might have added to the powerful 
effect her simple and touching mode of tell- 
ing it might have produced upon the reader, 
had [ given itentire—lest I should fatigue his 
attention. 

The next evening found us again togeth- 
erasonthe preceding. I entreated her not 
to resume her narrative, if it were painful to 
her—observing her in tears when I entered. 

“Yes, Doctor—indeed I am pained; but 
let it wring my heart as it may, I must go on 
with the black story I have commenced.— 
Do but be prepared to hear with forgiveness 
much that will shock you—that will make 
you look onme with loathing—no, no then— 
I will say, pity! 

“J cannot pain you with a particular ac- 
count of the means by which my déstroyer 
succeeded in effecting my ruin. Once in 
the accursed travelling carriage, we went, I 
afterwards found, ina far different direction 
tothatofGretnaGreen. 1 think I must have 
been mad throughout the journey. I recol- 
lect nothing distinctly; all seems yet in a 
mist—a mist of excitement, of mingled ap- 
prehension and delight, Captain was all 
tenderness, all persuasion. He kept me in 
a constant whirl. Henever suffered me to 
be left alone for an instant—to think of what 
Iwasdoing. No—that was not his plan!— 
For two days, I do not think I had leisure to 
look back, and reflect on what I had Jeft. I 
folt—strange, dreadful to say---no uneasiness. 
Oh, my very heaven was to be in the eom- 
pany of Captain , tolook at him, to hear 
him speak to me, tothink he was now mine, 
mine for life! But no the morning ofthe third 
day’—here she shuddered from head to foot, 
and paused—‘I awoke in a fright; for I had 
been dreaming about the serpent I had 
dreamed of before we eloped. ‘Then it glid- 
ed about under the drawers at the distance; 
now it was writhing about on the very bed on 
which I lay! The vividness of my dream a- 
woke me, as I said, in horror. Alas,my eyes 
were opened! Bestpr me lay the serpent! 











who lived some few wiles off, from whence 
she would not return till the day after. Mon- 


‘J shrieked aloud—I sprung out of bed—I 
tore my hair with frantic gestures.—He leap. 
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ed out after me in consternation, and attempt- 
ed to pacify me, but in vain—My cries 
brought an elderly, respectable female into 
the room. He toldher that ‘this wife, was 
only in hysterics—that I was unfortunately 
subject to them. I secollect nothing more 
distinctly of that dreadful day, By the next, 
with Beliel cunning and persuasion, he had 
soothed and flattered me into something like 
my former insensibility to my situation. I 
felt as if it was useless to resist his influence! 
Before the weck was over, we were in Paris. 
Not all the myriad gaities of that place, how- 
ever, could lull or distract the worm gnawing 
at my heart! for three weeks I was inces- 
santly in tears—often in hysterics. Captain 
behaved to me wih exquisite tender- 
ness. He spentimmense sums in procuring 
me amusement; and, in a month longer, I 
found—in spite of myself---my sorrows wear- 
ing off. He had accustomed me gradually 
to wine, and at length he was obliged to 
check my increasing propensity to it with an- 
ger. Once—once only, do I recollect having 
mentioned the sacred name of my mother. 
He presently produced me a letter, which he 
pretended to have received from a friend at 
, where I had lived; which said that 
my mother, on finding out what I had done, 
burnt the letter I had left her—cursed me— 
called me an infamous name, and vowed 
solemnly never to receive me or acknowledge 
me again. Howl recollect one sentence he 
read me! 

‘<The old woman goes on much as usual, 
only very furious when her daughter’s name 
ismentioned. She says asthe slut has made 
her bed, so she must lie uponit! 

‘How—oh, how could I be for an instant 
deceived by such a shallow---such an infa- 
mous fabrication? I know not; strange as it 
may seem, I wished to think it true, to pacify 
myself---to blunt the horrid sting of remorse. 
The Devil, too, had blinded me! 

‘From this time, I began to find my feel- 
ings dulled, and got ina manner satisfied 
with my situation. I had talked about mar- 
riage till he almost struck me in his fury; 
and I got wearied and frightened out of my 
importunities. We spent some time on the 
banks of the beautiful Rhine, and travelled 
over the most delicious parts of Switzerland; 
after which we returned again to Paris. Al- 
together, we spent about seven months in 
France. Towards the latter part of that time 
stupified as I was, I discovered a gradual but 
melancholy change in his manner towardg 
me. He seemed trying, I thought, todisgust 
me withhim! He introduced to our table 
some English friends of his, noblemen and 
others, and did not seem to care how point- 
edly they paid their attentions to me, nor how 
I received them. Then he began to get 
piqued at my ‘impropricty,’ he said. Then 
gave him a handle of offence against me.--- 
Onr life was one of incessant bickering. He 
began to talk about his leave of absence hav- 
ing expired—that he must return to England. 
He told me, at length, abruptly, that he had 
but ten days longer to continue in France, 
as his regiment was unexpectedly ordered off 
for India, and I must return to England with 
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him instantly. Return to England? The 
thought was horror! The day before that 
fixed for our return to England, [ eloped with 
Lord , an extrayggzant, dissipated, but 
handsome young d we bent our 
course towards R ere I did indeed 
blazon my shame. llowed whatever 
ornaments I chose r. If quite shone 
in jewelry—till L attracted univeral attention. 
Alas, too well [ knew the answer given to the 
perpetual enquiry—*Who is she ?’—Bear with 
me, kind Doctor—bear with me in my guilty 
story, when I tell you that in less than three 
months | quitted Lord , for the society of 
an Italian nobleman; his, for that of a French 
Count—and there I shall pause! 
Concluded in next number. 
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For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 
HEAVEN. 


I'll speak with a low and gentle voice, 
Like breathing whispers of even; 

O listen, then, with a bending ear, 
To what I tell thee of Heaven. 


ShallI tell of Beauty crowing there? 
Of pleasant gardens and bowers? 
Of delightful walks and lovely shades, 
Sweet fields, and blooming flowers? 


Shall I tell of melodies that ring, 
And songs that never shall end? 
ShallI tell of the grateful words of praise 
That with their harmony blend? 


Nay: but that Heaven has Hotrnagss: ; 
This makes it appear so fair; 
*Tis a beautiful, happy, holy place,— 
Say, would’st thou like to be there? 
HARP OF THE VALLEY, 





For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 
A FEW MINUTES ABOUT MIND. 


[ often contemplate the human body with en- 
rapturing astonishment; tis the frame-work of 
such exquisite structure, and exhibits such inimit- 
able skill. What proportion—what variety— 
what harmony—what elasticity—what elegant 
polish of beauty! There isdeep luxury in gazing 

== atit.--But there is a gem within; and I will for- 
ee get the flesh andthebones. The soul!—the soul! 
——<« I have seen it sparkling through its window; and 
~—weee! will no longer dwell on the arched brow,—I will 
——esagplay on more with the leng, dark eye-lashes. 
—____—0) that I had an eye capable of discerning the 
@—spirit’s essence! Would not its colors be beanti- 
——ful!—To see its mysterious workings—its careful, 
<apeg ct unimpeded motions, swifter than the wing of 
ewweTime! And iff had an ear that could drink in 
——the full-toned harmony of its joys, and the plain- 
—— tive melody of its sorrows, rising and rolling in 
~--—wtheir ethereal bed, as I can drink in the organ’s 

-~“@blessed tones,—what music! 

How strange that I have thrown away time to 
look at perishable, dying things! Geld shone up- 
on me, and! looked for its beauty. It had none. 
Music played om my ear, but it was deceitful.— 


thousand animals lived, and joyed, and died be- 
neath my feet. But 1 have learned that praru 
is not forme. The earth may melt and perish. 
The sky may fade and retire. But I shall live, 
and range through space forever,unchained. Oh! 
if I had thought of this I would not have adored 
my flesh, nor spoken of its beauty. | 
weep to lay it in its grave. 

But enough of soliloquy. Gentle reader, would 


will not 


you leap for joy if! should introduce to your no- 
tice yourself? There is something noble to be 


seenintheexhibition. A Jandscape may enchain 


the eye forhours, but at last you have become fa- | 


miliar with it. °Tis so with all material things. 
Did not God design by thisto prove their inferi- 
ority? Fix your eye upen the sou!, and touch 
its most delicate nerve. 


That nerve will vibrate 
when the sands of eternity are wasting. 
upon its whole machinery. Itis all life, all ac- 
tion, all—soul. The wires of passion have been 
struck, and the echo is in the spirit’s farthest, 


All emotion, sensation, thought, passion,—in 
succession more rapid than the cataract’s wa- 
ters. And this is its simplest form. It will be so 
forever, only its developments are always new.— 
Say, will you not remember your spirit, when you 
pant after pastime? 

But what is the spirit—the mind—-the man?— 
Theeye sees it not. 
it. 





There is no ear that can hear its rushing. 


tain torrent, 1 have seen its shadow beneath the 
infant’s eyelid. It was tame then,—gentle, as 
the breathofevening. There wasno turgid feam- 
ing of passion. Sensations, thoughts, emotions, 
were floating by, in all the symmetry of beauty. 
Nay;I willrecant. The young spirit itself was 


like the heroofa dream. It was a lovely spirit, 
new created, immortal. in his 


luscious richness, and Love,—genile, beautiful 


Joy was there 
Love—without a stain. Imagination played un- 
chided, and even Genius, in his boyish fresh 
stood up in the ring. It was a restless spirit — 
When the wind whistled without, it wasin the 
wind; when the mothers eye poured its fond 
beamings, it fastened upon that eye, and was at 
home. 
beauty, and even dared to climb upon the throne 
of heary sublimity, and play with his awful 
crown. 

I saw itin youth joyous, bright, beautiful, as 
ever. It was thesame spirit, but clad with a dif- 
ferent mantie—impelled by a new energy. It 
was now 2 soul impassioned. The bony skeleton 
could not contain it. There was 
could bind it to the earth. It leaped upon the 
wind—it out-rode the storm. The lightning’s 
flash was but its fellow traveller, and the sunbeam 
only could fly by its side. And yet it was only 
a soul in youth--beginning to joy in a deathless 
existence. 

How admirable the contrivance that lets the 
spirit grow! To be always an infant—to be al- 
ways a youth, or even what our world calls a 
man--how death-like! It would seem like bind- 
ing up the universe, and stopping all its mighty 
wheels, Wo to the spirit when it ceases to grow. 
It is a faded spirit—worthless as the autumn leaf. 


ness, 


It wrapt itself around the gay plumace of 


a chain that 





True, | was an animal, with life and joy. A 


I Jove to linger with a spirit in youth, when I 


Gaze 


deepest ravines. It is sublime with erandeur.— | 


The fingers cannot hanidle | 


Yet it exists; it moves, it rushes, like the moun-| 


changing from sensation, to thought, to emotion,-| 





Se —— _ ———— ~< 


| 


| can find such an one untarnished--a gushing, joy- 
,ous, holy spirit. There are not many such an 
earth. Ove [ know--did I say it?—was holy 
She would chide me for that, for she is like the 
violet. But what is more pure than such a spirit? 


—} said 


There mone 


How refreshing to drink in its beauties' 
there are not many such on earth. 
jin yonder star-—there are millions in yonder bles- 
;sed A beanu- 
\tifnl sun shines indeed upon the flesh, but a dark 
I will joy that it 


day : 


planet. But our world is toodark. 
nenumbra encurtains the soul. 
is a morning twilight. Blessed 
Gentle reader! Thad 
Perhaps 


hereafter to examine this 


almost forgotten vou.- 


we are kindred spints; then we shall love 
atomless substance- 

1 by the Mover of 
by the Agent that turns the univerze 
f God. The 
| skies were called into being by a word. The sun, 
|the moon, the planets--all found their places at 
| the Maker's nod. At the touch of His finger the 
earth, with its lands apes and oceans, rolled in 
its orbit. But the the Almighty’s 
| breath—a spirit like its Giver. Then say, CeD- 
itle reader, ‘what wilt thou receive in exchance 


| 
| for thy soul?’ CUTHULLID. 


l this frictionless machine; move 
| the planets-- 


mitsaxle. *Tis the noblest work 


." } > f 
wou 18 O11 
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' 
| AN APOLOGY. 

An apolory is due to our readers for the irrecu- 
' ° of - . 
| larity with which the last two or three numbers 
{of our paper haye made their appearance. Jis- 
appomtme at its procuring paper in season, has 
been a prineipal cause for the great lay 
of the last, and of the present number. Several 
other circumstances combined, and which it is not 
| necess iry to ennmerate, have operated against 





us,and have presented diflieulti« which it has 
|net been possible for ustoovercome. Weask the 
|s . 2s . : 
| indulge ice of our friends. We hope they will 


withhold their censure for these irré 
jassurine them that whatever lics in our power to 
| do, to obviate future difficulties, and to issue our 
| paper at regular intervals, shall not be left undone. 


enlarit CG-<< 


' iim 
@ MANUAB LABORQSCHOOL. 
lilo G. Williams, a Teacher in Cincinnati, in- 
| tends opening a School in Dayton, Ohio, on the 
| 5th of Aucust, next, “for the instruction of boys 
in the various branches ofan Erngclishand Mathe- 
matical Education, connected with the Manuel 
Labor exercises.” 
The great superiority of this system of Educa- 
tion, over any other system, is beginning to be 
pretty generally acknowledged ; and we are hap- 
py to find so talented an (Instructor as the above 
inamed centlemen is known te be, willing to un- 
idertake such an important task. We most cor- 


dially wish it.success. 
apne Ante 2% sae 


. 
WESTERN LITERARY INSTIFUTE, AND @0OL-¢ 
LEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 

The annual meeting of the ‘Western Liteggry 
Institute, and College of Professional Teache#,” 
will be held in Cincinnati, on the second Monday 
in September next. 

The Professional Teachers throughout the Wes- 
tern and Southern country, are particularly in- 
vited to attend. 

The Local Committee of the Institute, will an- 
nounce, ina few weeks, the order of the exercises, 
including the Leetures, and subjects of discussion. 


j 








DAVID L, TALBOTT) 
RecordingMSecretary. 
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From the Cincinnati Mirror. 


THE MINSTREL’S HOME. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


The image of a happier home, 

Whence far my feet have strayed, 
Still flits around me, as | roam, 

Like joy’s departed shade ;— 
Though childhood’s light of joy has set, 
Its home is dear to memory yet! 


ITere —where the lapse of time hath swept 
The forest's waving pride; 

And many a summer’s light hath slept, 
Upon the green hill’s side, 

Ill rest—while twilight’s pinions spread 

Theirshadows o’er my grassy bed. 


Yon stars—enthroned so high—so bright, 
Like gems on heaven’s fair brow, 
Through all the majesty of night, 
Are smiling on me now: 
The promptings of poetic dreams 
Are floating on their pale, pure beams. 


The Muses of the starry spheres, 
High o’er me wend along, 
With visions of my infant years, 
Blending their choral song— 
Strewing with fancy’s choicest flowers, 
The pathway of the trancid hours. 


They sing of constellations high, 
The weary minstrel’s home; 
Of days of sorrow hastening by, 
And bright ones yet to come— 
Far in the sky, like ocean isles, 
Where sunny light forever smiles. 


They sing of happy circles, bright, 
Where bards of old have gone; 
Where rounding ages of delight, 
Undimmed, are shining on ;— 
And now, in silence sleeeps again 
The breathing of their hed strain, 
e 


Leave mc—O! leave me not alone— 
While I am sleeping here; 

Btill let that soft and silvery tene 
Sound in my dreaming ear. 

1 would not loose that strain divine, 

To call earth’s thousand kingdoms mine! 


It is the sunbeam of the mind, 
Whose bliss can ne’er be won, 
Till the reviving soul shall find 
Life’s long, darly jgurn dqpe, 
a8 v 
Then ier spleadog shall 2, 


* The morning of that sinless day. 





SERENADE. 
The mist is on the mountain, 
The dew ison the flower; 

The shadow on the fountain 
Now deeper dewn doth lower; 
The foliage, though dark its dress, 

Asssumes a darker hue; 
Forday, with all its loveliness, 
Is faging from my view. 


The stars that are in heaven strown, 
Bright beaming from above, 

Like angels’ eyes, are looking down 
In gentleness and love; 

The moon is brightly smiling on 
Our favorite bower and me; 

And must I linger here alone, 
My lady-love, for thee? 


Our trysted hour long since hath rung 
From every neighboring tower; 

The nightingale her hymn hath sung, 
To hail the twilight hour; 

Then what can stay my lady-love? 
Why tarries she so late? 

Tis past her time—the turtle dove 
Is nestled with her mate. 


A step is on the yielding grass, 
Light as the morning dew! 

And ah! the flowers, as she doth pass, 
Rise brighter to the view; 

Tis she herself who treads the grove, 
With fleetest foot to me; 

My lady-love! my lady-love! 
My blessing rest on thee! 





SUNSET. 
The sun went down,—and broad and red 
One moment on the burning wave 
Rested his front of fire, to shed 
A glory round his ocean-grave. 
And sunset—far and gorgeous hung 
A banner from the wall of heaven— 
A wave of living glory, flung 
Along the shadowy verge of even :— 
The trees were leaning on the west, 
Like watches of the golden sky, 
Trembling, as if the sunset’s breast 
In that warm light were beating high. 
And Agnes watched the glory. Slow, 
But beautiful the stars came down, 
And on the skies unveiled brow 
The bended moon sat like acrown. 


EXTRACTS 

From a Poem entitled ‘The Emigrant; or Re- 
flections whiledescending the Ohio.” By FP. W, 
Thomas, Esq., Cincinnati. 

NIGHT ON THE OHIO. 

“Who has not felt, on such a night as this, 

The glory and the greatness of a God, 

And bowed his head, in humbleness, to kiss 

Hie mereifal and kindly chast’ning rod? 

The far off stars! how beautiful and bright! 

Peace seems abroad upon the world to-night; 

And e’en the bubble, dancing on the stream, 
Ie glittering with hepe,—a dream—a very dream!’ 

p- 9 
BOONE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Here once Boone trod—the hardy Pieneer— 

The only white man in the wilderness: | 

Oh! how he loved, alone, to hunt the deer, 

Alone, at eve, his simple meal to dress; 

No mark upon the irce, nor print, nor*track, 

To lead him forward, or to guide him back; 

He roved the forest, king by main and might, 


And looked up to the eky and shaped his course 
aright. 








That mountain, there, that lifts its bald bigh 
head 


Above the forest, was, perchance, his throne; 

There has he stood, and marked the woods out- 
spread, 

Like a great kin 

In hunting shir 

With bear sk 
blade,.” 

How carelessly upon bis gun! 

That sceptre of the wild, that had so often won.” 

p- 13. 


that was allhis own; 
casins arrayed, 
pouch, and needful 







CHARACTER OF THE INDIAN. 
‘How patient was that red man of the wood! 
Not like the white man, garrulous of ill— 
Starving! who heard his faintest wish for food t 
Sieeping upon the snow-drift on the hill! 
Who heard him chide the blaet, or say ’twae 
cold? 
His wounds are freezing! is the anguish told ? 
Tell him his child was murdered with his mo- 
ther! 
He seems likecarved out stone that has no wee to 
smother.” p. 23. 








GLEANINGS, 





A monument is about to be erected, by 
subscription, in honor of Gutenberg, the in- 
venior ofthe art of printing, in the square 
which bears his name at Mentz, his native 
town. Nearly four centuries have elapsed 
since this great discovery was made. 





A new “Sketch Book,” by Washington Ir- 
ving, is said to be in progress. It will con- 
tain delineations of Western scenery and 
character. He made a tour through the Wes- 
tern States last year, and consequently his 
sketches will be drawn from personal obser- 
vation. 





A splendid statue supposed to be of The- 
seus, has been recently discovered in one of 
the sewers of ancient Athens. It is about 
the size of the Apollo Belvidere, and of the 
finest marble and best style of sculpture. 





The Messrs. Harpers have just published 
in two volumes, ‘Indian Traits,’ by B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq ., editor of the Bosten Mercan- 
tile Advertiser. 





A periodical called ‘The Truth,’ is thus 
laconically advertised in the British metropo- “"" 
lis: —The Truth—the whole Truth—and no-=—— 
thing but the Truth—so help you God.—~-— 
seven pence. _ 





A work entitled Golden Rules for Cigar ha 
Smokers has been published in London. -~ © 





Poetry is a butterfly on the flower of diene 
world.— Menzel. 
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